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PREFACE. 



The reader of the following pages will find nothing new 
in tkem. The subject of which they treat has been ex- 
amined with great ability and learning by many eminent 
divines; and particular mention may be justly made of 
Bishop Hall, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, and Archbishop Pot- 
ter. My object has only been to give a concise and gene- 
ral view of the matter, by selecting, chiefly from their 
works, what was thought to be sufficient for that pur- 
pose. 

The importance of church-unity must be evident to 
every reflecting mind, not merely from the speculative 
view of things, but from the evils, so manifest and abun- 
dant, of church-disunion. In what, it may be asked, does 
church-unity consist? To this question many answers 
may be readily given. There is, to refer to the statement 
of Bishop Pearson, such a thing as unity of foundation, 
unity of faith, unity of the sacraments, unity of hope, unity 
of charity. And many persons, stopping here, may, in sim- 
plicity of heart, or through want of reflection or informa* 
tion, or through prejudice, or through laxity, liberalism, 
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and indifference, assert, We are the church, for we hold 
the head ; or, We are the charch, for we hold the faith ; 
and so on. But there is a sixth unity, that of discipline 
and government, essential, at least, to the well-being of 
the church. And it may be rightly maintained, that not a 
partial, but a complete unity is real Scriptural unity ; that 
this is the unity which the New Testament inculcates, and 
which was maintained in the primitive church ; and that 
this entire unity would universally prevail, if men followed 
the New Testament and antiquity with humble hearts and 
with teachable minds. 

Such sentiments, I am aware, may subject me to %ome 
unpleasant and not very charitable ceasures; injurious, 
however, to none but to those who make them. I can 
here only briefly observe, that if any persons consider true 
churchmanship to consist in fewer points of unity than I 
do, (and undoubtedly there are thousands of such per- 
sons,) I do not judge or condemn any of them. I would 
maintain, that it is our duty, as responsible creatures, to 
open our minds and hearts to the universality of truth, 
and not to be led by paiiial notions. We act most clearly 
as true Christians ought, when we attend to Christ in all 
things. When, therefore, we duly regard his regulations 
as well as his doctrines, convinced that as his words are 
pure truth, so are Jiis regulations true order, and that the 
prosperity or eflSciency of the former is best promoted by 
the careful maintenance of the latter. 

If I have succeeded in giving a concise view of the sub- 
ject with tolerable clearness, I have done what I at- 
tempted ; and if my statement lead in any instances to 
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calm reflection and impartial inquiry, the satisfaction will 
be mine of not having written altogether in vain ; for such 
reflection and inquiry may lead to the increase of order 
and unity, and will certainly lead to kindness, forbearance, 
and charity. For bitter controversy and angry debate I 
have no taste ; I have openly declared my settled and de- 
cided views, and there my duty ends. I only add, may 
a " spirit of power, and of love, and'of a sound mind" be 
given, in the tender mercies of God, to all orders and de- 
grees of men, that truth, and concord, and happiness 
may prevail among us from generation to generation. 



ESSAY ON EPISCOPACY 



CHAPTER L 



INTRODUCTION. 



Ii^ we view the church of Christ as " a visible society and 
body politic," the existence of laws, rules, or polity for 
its regulation* must be admitted to be essential ; for it is 
only by the acknowledgment and observance of them, that 
it really can be a society or body. No one would think 
of calling any number of persons a body or society, 
among whom there were not laws, regimen, offices, and 
subordination. 

But since different modes of church polity are sub- 
mitted to our notice, it is of the greatest consequence, 
since the subject is intimately connected with the highest 
interests of mankind, that we should impartially examine, 
and wisely determine, which of those modes has the 
strongest claim on our preference. In a matter that is 
strictly sacred, having a direct reference to our spiritual 
and eternal welfare, we should guard in our inquiry, with 
the utmost care, against prejudice and passion, and follow 
no guidance but that of truth and reason. 

In this investigation, our attention will be directed im- 
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mediately to the Holy Scriptures. We shall ask such 
questions as these : — Is any particular system, or code of 
church polity, expressly laid down and enjoined upon us 
in the sacred volume ? If this be not the case, Which of 
those modes of polity, that we now see existing among 
Christians, is most agreeable to, or most in accordance 
with, the rarious intimations which the inspired records 
give us on this subject? 

If we make church polity a matter of inquiry, — and 
there is certainly no reason why we should not do so, — 
we ought to examine carefully, how far the Holy Scrip- 
tures lead us, either directly or indirectly, to form explicit 
and decided notions in the matter. Supposing that they 
are silent, as to any professed directions on the sub- 
ject, it does not follow that they give us no instruction 
respecting it. There may be a vagueness, an obscurity, an 
indistinctness in their statements ; and yet every person of 
sound and judicious mind will allow, that if, by any just 
means, we are able to ascertain and determine what mode 
of church polity is most consonant to them, to their letter 
and spirit, this is sufficient to settle our choice ; for that 
mode must be most excellent in itself, and most authorita- 
tive with respect to us. The absence of a positive injunc- 
tion in Scripture, as to the adoption of some one mode of 
polity^ does not leave us at fall liberty to fabricate a mode 
for ourselves^— does not free us from the obligation of adopt- 
ing some one peculiar mode, — ^if we are able to discover 
that there is one certain mode which really harmonizes, 
morie than any other, with the language and spirit of Holy 
Writ, and with the practice which it delineates. What is 
most scriptural is, and always will be, most authoritative 
and obligatory. 

Whatever modes of church polity may exist, we are 
concerned only with two. Episcopacy and Presbyte- 
rianism. According to the former, bishops, presbyters. 



and deacons are three distinct orders ; and the bishops 
have a superiority over the others. According to the 
latter, Christian ministers enjoy the same rank and au- 
thority, without any sort of pre-eminence or subordination, 
without any distinction of rights and privileges. The es« 
sential principles of Episcopacy are these three: L By 
divine institution, and according to the practice of the 
primitive church, the Christian ministry was constituted 
in a threefold imparity of order, bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons. 2. The bishops and presbyters constitute two 
distinct orders, the former superior to the latter ; and, 3. All 
bishops are equal in order and jurisdiction.* '^ It clearly 
appeareth," says Hooker, ^* that churches apostolic did 
know but three degrees in the power of ecclesiastical 
order: at the first, apostles, presbyters, and deacons; 
afterwards, instead of apostles, bishops." f 

The advocates of each of these modes of church polity 
appeal to the Holy Scriptures. Here, then, it is neces- 
sary for us to ascertain, as far as we can, what is really 
the mind of Scripture on the subject. If, after our inves- 
tigation, we judge its evidence to be satisfactory and con- 
clusive, the question is decided. But if we should think 
that the Scriptures only lead us to a probability on the 
point, we shall then be obliged to refer to antiquity ; and 
it surely will, in all fairness, be allowed, that the first 
fathers of the Christian church acted, with regard to this 
matter, according to the real mind of Scripture. In this 
case, we shall arrive at our conclusion on Scripture, as the 
text, elucidated by antiquity, as the comment. 

The subject, as far as relates to the object of this essay, 
does not require a prolix statement: all that is necessary 
may be brought within a shoil compass ; for if the great 



* Mills' History of the Christian Priesthood, p. 333. 
t Hooker, Keble*s edition, vol. ii. p. 612. 
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outlines of the question can be made out clearly, we need 
not enter into all the detail of it. But in tracing those 
outlines, the lover of truth will be careful and anxious not 
to conceal, distort, or exaggerate anything. If we build 
our statements on false, or even on feeble premises, they 
are undoubtedly worthless, or worse; and, further, the 
moment that any of our statements, though solid in them- 
selves, are really marked with '' ultraism," that moment 
we go beyond justifiable limits, and destroy the value, in 
a great measure at least, of our best speculations. Many 
passages of Scripture which relate to the subject that we 
are now considering, are so far obscure or ambiguous, as 
not to warrant a positive conclusion, though they may 
have corroborative weight when clearer texts have been ex- 
amined. Our first question is. What is the clear evi- 
dence of Scripture on this subject, if such really exist ? 
Oiir second question is. If there be no such clear evidence, 
what, in the absence of it, may be fairly deduced from 
Scripture ? If we find clear passages of Scripture on this, 
or on any other subject, we know what construction is to 
be put on obscure or less satisfactory passages. A judi- 
cious person will not be satisfied with questionable testi- 
mony ; but he will admit that it is a legitimate process in 
rieasoning, to interpret what is doubtful or obscure by 
what is decisive and clear. 

Before we proceed, we lay down four propositions^ 
which, we apprehend, are so solid, and their truth so un- 
deniable, that all persons of reflection will readily receive 
them as rules of great importance in the investigation of 
church polity. 

1. If our blessed Lord laid a foundation of ecclesiastir 
cal polity, directly or indirectly, that polity must be viewed 
as being of divine institution. 

2. If the apostles adopted one mode of ecclesiastical 
polity, and we are able to ascertain what it was, that 



mode must be viewed as being of apostolical institu- 
tion. 

3. If we have any faithful and trust-worthy records of 
antiquity, immediately following the apostolic age, they 
must be allowed, as to this matter, to be a practical or histo- 
rical commentary on the New Testament : they will show us 
how the first Christians understood the principles, direc- 
tions, and practices of the apostles. 

4. If the church polity in any way laid down, favoured, 
or provided for by our blessed Lord, followed up by the 
apostles, and acted upon by the primitive Christians, can 
be ascertained, it must be regarded as being of universal 
and perpetual use. It must be grossly inconsistent, and 
indeed altogether unjustifiable, to violate, or to set at 
nought such polity, and to prefer to it a mode of polity 
struck out by the perverseness of restless minds at a com- 
paratively late period. 

We only demand the admission of these propositions ; 
and we advance them with a persuasion, that we may 
assert them in the form of categorical, and not merely as 
hypothetical propositions. But if we fail to arrive at 
positive certainty in the matter, we would expressly main- 
tain, that to anive at probability will be enough to satisfy 
and guide all dispassionate minds ; for '^ probability is 
the guide of life." If by the examination of Scripture 
and of antiquity, we fairly arrive at a probability only in 
favour of one mode of polity, it will be our imperative 
duty, as intelligent creatures, to be decided and led by 
that probability; for mere intimations of the divine will 
are, without the slightest hesitation, to be regarded by us 
in preference to the schemes and devices of the most re- 
nowned and accomplished among men. What we dream 
of and fabricate, in agreement with our limited views, 
strong prejudices, and fickle caprices, when we unhappily 
forget divine authority, and give tlie reins, to our own 
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ime^nations, may be specious in our apprehension and 
pleasing to our taste ; but sober reflection will tell every 
man that he is guilty of manifest offence, if he abandon, 
for human devices, any thing which he knows to be pro- 
bably scriptural. 

It may be here briefly observed, that a general glance 
at the sacred volume, can hardly fail to give unbiassed 
minds an impression in favour of episcopacy. The Jewish 
church polity was of divine appointment; and there was 
in it, undeniably, ministerial imparity.' It is, perhaps, a 
too common circumstance among Christians, at least 
among many of them, to discard all serious consideration 
of Jewish matters, from an idea of their being altogether 
obsolete, — ^things in which Christians have no concern. 
But it may be fairly questioned, whether there be either 
piety or good sense, in looking with indifference on any 
part whatever of divine revelation. Cyprian deemed it no 
wresting of Scripture, to challenge as much for Christian 
bishops, as was given to the high-priest among the Jews, 
and to urge the law of Moses as being most effectual to 
prove it. Jerome also thought it an argument sufficient 
to ground the authority of bishops upon : — " To the end," 
saith he, ^' we may understand apostolical traditions to 
have been taken from the Old Testament; that which 
Aaron and his sons, and the Levites were in the temple, 
bishops, and presbyters, and deacons in the church may 
lawfully challenge to themselves." * The twelve tribes of 
the literal Israel were conducted by twelve officers, the 
heads of the several tribes, who were all subject to Moses. 
In the same manner, under Christ, the supreme head of 
the spiritual Israel, twelve apostles were appointed to sit 
on twelve thrones, and to judge the twelve tribes of 
Israel. Lastly, to complete the allusion, our Lord's 

-^ —- ^-- II J ■ — • — " — - in J— ■ I L _ ■ lu ' 
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seventy disciples aoBwer to the same number of the heads 
of families in the literal Israel, who were appointed ac- 
cording to the number of Jacob's children, who went with 
him into Egypt-* We may observe how the government 
of the Christian church, which is the mystical Israel, was 
typified in the literal Israel: the chief-priest whereof, 
with his priests and Levites, exactly ^presented the Chris- 
tian apostles, presbyters, and deacons ; whereby the pre- 
diction of Isaiah was accomplished, that Ood would de- 
clare his glory to all nations : " And I will also take of 
them for priests and for Levites, saith the Lord." Isaiah, 
Ixvi. 21. f If, therefore, any Christian adopt the notion 
that the polity of the Jewish church prefigured that of the 
Christian church, w, in other words, that the polity of the 
Christian church was established, by oar Lord and his 
apostles, on the model of the Jewish church, we consider, 
we readily allow, that his notion rests ~ upon a firm basis. 
It is, we presume, altogether undeniable, that our blessed 
Lord uniformly kept the Jewish cliurch polity in view; 
and we see, in his ministry, three orders of teachers — him- 
self, the twelve apostles, and the seventy disciples. 

■ Potter's Disconne on Churoh-govenunent, p. 49. f lb. p. 1X3. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BVIDBHOB OF THE NEW TESTABlEKT. 

Section I. — Jliat of our blessed Lord. 

We are now to examine the evidence which the New 
Testament gives, in favour of one mode of ecclesiastical 
polity ; — confining our attention, as already intimated, to 
what we judge to be the clear outline of the subject, and, 
therefore, resorting as little as possible to what might be 
accounted mere uncertain deduction. 

It has been repeatedly said by various writers, that 
neither Christ himself nor his apostles have commanded 
anything, clearly or expressly, concerning the external form 
of the church, and the precise method according to which 
it should be governed. But they proceed further, and 
infer, that the regulation of the church is a sort of open 
question; — such regulation being, at least in some mea- 
sure, to be accommodated to the time, and being left to 
the wisdom and prudence of the chief rulers, both of the 
state and of the church. Principles, it is said, are given, 
but no specific rules. If these writers mean to say that 
we no where read in Scripture, in so many words, " This 
is the regimen divinely appointed, and which shall be up- 
held in the church in all nations and through all ages," their 
assertion is manifestly correct. But the absence of such an 
express inj unction in Scripture, does not imply the silence of 
Scripture on the subject, or its indiiference about it. There 
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may possibly be in Scripture, without p.n express com- 
mand, that which amounts to such a command, or which, 
at least, prohibits our indulgence in our own fancies and 
vagaries, if we, with all honesty of heart, are resolved to 
make the word of God our guide in the matter. We 
might, indeed, ask, What sort of principles those are 
which do not lead to specific rules ? But is it not true, 
that we have in Scripture more than principles — various 
facts and directions ? Is not Scripture so far explicit at 
least, that, from the impartial examination of its princi- 
ples, facts, and directions, we are able to decide^ fairly 
and fully, what mode of church polity is most agreeable 
to the mind of Scripture? It is true, that we have no 
direct command on the subject; but if we can discover, 
and that to the highest degree of probability, what was 
the mind of Christ and of his apostles, we do not think 
that the question is quite so open as it has been repre- 
sented by some persons, or that men are at liberty to 
model church polity, according to their mutable notions 
of expediency. We think that the divine intention is dis- 
coverable ; and we further think, that we are perfectly cor- 
rect when we *iy, that discoverable divine intention is, 
with regard to all practical purposes, equivalent to express 
command. 

Our inquiry in this place is. What can be gathered, 
with respect to church polity, from the words and actions 
of our. blessed Lord? He himself performed the part 
of a prophet or teacher. In the second year of his minis- 
try He appointed twelve apostles, investing them at dif- 
ferent times, between their appointment and His ascen- 
sion, with peculiar and distinguishing qualifications, rights, 
and honours, which it is not our present object to examine. 
Let it suffice to say, that he called them, St. Matt. x. 1 — 
4; that He gave them peculiar power and authority, xviii. 
18, 19; tha,t he qualified them for their work, St. John, 
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XX. 22^ 23 ; and that He gave them their commission, St 
Matt, xxviii. 19, 20. In addition to the twelve, He ap- 
pointed and sent forth, in the third year of His ministry, 
*' other seventy also ;" of whom we read in St. Luke, x. 

In St. Matt. xix. 28, we find our Lord speaking thus to 
the twelve : " Verily I say unto you, that ye which have 
followed me in the regeneration, (or renovation of the 
church,) when the Son of man shall sit in the throne of 
his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel." The twelve tribes are the 
church; the twelve apostles must be their judges and 
governors ; their sitting shows authority ; their sitting on 
thrones, eminence of power ; their sitting on twelve thrones, 
the equality of their rule; their sitting to judge, power 
and exercise of jurisdiction; their sitting to judge the 
twelve tribes of Israel, the universality of their power 
and jurisdiction. And what judgment could this be, but 
ecclesiastical and spiritual, — for civil rule they challenged 

■ 

not? And what thrones, but apostolical; and, by their 
derivation, episcopal ? * 

But supposing that nothing is directly said relative to 
church polity, in the passages that we have referred to, and 
that all as to this subject is thus far a matter of deduction, 
yet here is matter of fact ; and with this we are fully satis- 
fied. We see here Jesus, *^ the shepherd and bishop of 
our souls." We see here a body of men chosen, ap- 
pointed, and furnished with extraordinary qualifications 
and powers for an especial purpose. These men form one 
pre-eminent order, distinct from the seventy, of whom, in 
connexion with them, no mention is made. 

In this first step of our inquiry, then, — ^not indulging 
ourselves in any deductive remarks, — we merely arrive at 

the conclusion, as a matter of fact, that there was, during 

■III I II « ■■ " I 11 111 — — ^— ^.»» 

* Bishop's Hall £{>i8coplu;y by Divine Bight, p. 46. 
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our Lord's ministryy an imparity of ministers ; and, fur- 
ther, that he appointed and qualified twelve persons, who 
were, as we think every one must admit, to order every 
thing that related to the church after his ascension. So 
far, therefore, as the four Gospels favour any one mode of 
polity, they favour that which we call Episcopacy. The 
undeniable reference of our Lord, in his regulations or ap- 
pointments, to the Jewish model, strengthens our assertion, 
if it need be strengthened. 

Section IL — That of the Apostles, 

We are now to inquire, What was the conduct of the 
apostles, and what were their appointments, as to the 
regulation of the church ? It is of great moment to as- 
certain this as distinctly as we can; for what they taught 
and practised, as to poUty and discipline, must be re- 
garded, since they were inspired persons, as divine ; as be- 
ing according to the mind of Christ ; and, we conceive, as 
having the same binding power or authority, with regard 
to the church, in all ages, as if our Lord himself had 
positively enjoined the observance of what they taught 
and practised* Our duty is subjection to apostolical rule, 
because it is in fact Christ's own rule. Between a cordial 
subjection to apostolical rule and universal self-will, 
caprice, and confusion, we see no medium. We have 
nothing to follow but Ood*s order or man's anarchy. 

With regard to the apostles, it may be observed that 
they sustained more persons than one. They compre- 
hended in themselves the whole hierarchy: they were 
Christians, presbyters, bishops, apostles. They were 
apostles immediately called, miraculously gifted, infallibly 
guided, universally chained. Thus they had not, they could 
not have, any successors. But they were, withal, church- 
governors, appointed by Christ to order and settle the 
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affairs of his spiritual kingdom; and, therein, (besides 
the preaching of the gospel and baptizing, common to 
them with other ministers,) to ordain a succession of the 
meet administrators of his church. Thus they were, would 
be, must be succeeded ; neither could the church otherwise 
have subsisted. No Christian can deny this, all binding 
upon a necessity of apostolical succession, though differing 
in the quality and degree of their successors.* In Acts, 
XV. 13, we see James exercising a regulating authority ; 
and St. Paul evidently exercised the same in every form. 

Qualified and commissioned as the apostles were, it is 
not at all natural to suppose that they would preach, bap- 
tize, form churches, die or suffer martyrdom, and leave the 
frame or polity of the church to be formed, as if by acci- 
dent, by their surviving followers, all of whom, in their 
several places, would be guided by their own peculiar 
views and feelings. History, however, clearly contradicts 
any notion of this kind. Our Lord, by the appointment' 
of the twelve apostles, made a provision for the formation 
and government of the church after his ascension; and 
we should naturally conclude that th^y would be led, 
knowing, as they did, the universality and perpetuity of 
the church, to make provision for it after their departure 
out of the world, aft;er his example, and in the spirit of 
his conduct. 

The twelve apostles were manifestly the heads of the 
church. St. Paul, indeed, must be added to their num- 
ber. These formed a peculiar order. But we read in the 
Acts, and in several of the Epistles, of bishops, presbyters 
or elders, and deacons. And we are to examine whether 
they were distinct orders, who appointed them, and what 
were their rank and office in the church ; for this exami- 
nation' will lead us to see, so far as the Scriptures give 

* Bishop HalFs Episcopacy, &c. p. 48, 49. 



light on the subject, what mode of church polity the 
apostlies established or followed. 

I. Bishops. 

The verb M<rmirea> occurs but once in the New Testa- 
ment, in an ecclesiastical sense, 1 Peter, v. 2 ; " Taking the 
oversight thereof." The noun Mumw^ occurs but twice 
in that meaning, Acts, i. 20 ; " His bishopric let another 
take ;" and 1 Tim. iii. 1 ; " If a man desire the office of a 
bishop." 'Ewlmmrot occurs but four times in that mean- 
ing; Acts, XK. 28, " Over whom the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers;" Philipp. i. 1, " With the bishops 
and deacons ;" 1 Tim. iii. 2, " A bishop then must be 
blameless ;" Titus, i. 7, " For a bishop must be blameless 
as the steward of God." 

Thus distinct mention is made of bishops. But the 
question to be answered is, Have we any ground for con- 
cluding that the bishop was superior to and distinct from 
the presbyter ? 

The two words are undonbtedly used as in some re- 
spects synonymous. St. Peter calls himself, first Epistle, 
V. 1, a presbyter or elder; and the presbyter was also in 
some sense a bishop or overseer. Compare Acts, xx. 17 
and 28, where- "the elders of the church" are called 
" overseers" or bishops. Further, in weighty matters the 
apostles, presbyters, and the church acted tc^ther in con- 
cert, as in Acta, xr. 4, 22, 23. The aposties, as we have 
already stated, were peculiar characters, sustaining in 
themselves all offices. Their right is indisputable. But 
the question still returns, Was the bishop a p 
only, or bad he prerogatives which the presbyter 
and which therefore prove him to be of a higher o 

It is not easy to decide between what the apo 
as apostles, and what they did as bishops; bu 
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serves our notice^ that, at Jerusalem, James, the bishop of 
the place, decided the matter about which the delibera- 
tion was held. His rank and authority are strongly in- 
timated in the expression, '' My sentence is," Acts, xv. 
19. The acts of the presbyters were deliberative; they 
disputed. The acts of Peter, Barnabas, and Paul were 
declarative ; they declared. The act of James was de- 
cisive ; " My sentence is." * 

The case of St. Paul, as already intimated, is striking. 
He united iu himself the office of apostle and of bishop ; 
for he not only preached, baptized, and wrought miracles, 
but also performed all the duties of a ruler or a governor 
in the church. 

Only two bishops, Timothy and Titus, are so distinctly 
mentioned in the Epistles, as to enable us to form an idea 
of their peculiar rank and office. 

Timothy, bishop of Ephesus, was ordained or conse- 
crated by the apostle Paul himself, 2 Tim. i. 6 ; " The 
gift of God which is in thee by the putting on of my 
hands." It is true that the presbytery were concerned 
in his consecration, 1 Tim. iv. 14. Did presbyters ordain 
a bishop ? The passage, taking the word " presbytery" 
in its common acceptation, proves no more than that they 
might assist a bishop : it by no means proves that they 
could ordain a bishop by their own right. But Chrysos- 
tom, Jerome, Ambrose, and Calvin explain the word in a 
different sense. The first of these fathers explains the 
word as signifying bishops ; and he adds, that presbyters 
did not ordain a bishop, f 

Timothy is called by St. Paul an apostle or bishop, 
1 Thess. i. 1^ and ii. 6. He was besought by him to abide 
at Ephesus, 1 Tim. i. 3, to rule the church there. In the 
two Epistles which St. Paul wrote to him we have direc- 

♦ Mills' History, &c p. 245. + Potter, p. 300. 
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tions respecting bishops, first Epistle, iii. 1 — 7 ; respecting 
presbyters, v. 17 — ^20 ; and respecting deacons, iii. 8^ — 13. 
Both Epistles are in a great measure hortatory. But our 
point is to determine what were the distinct or peculiar 
duties of Timothy ; or what place he, as bishop^ held in 
the church. He was to charge the elders respecting doc* 
trine, first Epistle, i. 3 ; he was to command as well as to 
teach, iy. 11 ; he was to rebuke, v. 20; he was to be im- 
partial, not preferring one presbyter to another, v. 21 ; he 
was to ordain or consecrate, v. 22. Now, it must be ad- 
mitted, we apprehend, if language convey any distinct in- 
formation, that Timothy sustained an office superior to all 
others in the church. His duties were ministerial, second 
Epistle> iv. 2 ; but they were also properly episcopal ; and 
with regard to these he possessed an authority peculiarly 
his own. He did what presbyters did ; but presbyters 
were inferior to him, were subject to him, and were not 
authorized to do what he did. 

Titus was bishop of Crete> celebrated for its hundred 
cities. St. Paul, 2 Cor. viii. 13, describes him as being 
his " partner and fellow-helper." He left him in Crete, 
to order things, and to " ordain elders in every city," i. 6. 
He was to " rebuke sharply," v. 13 ; he was to " speak, 
exhort, rebuke with all authority," ii. 16 ; and he was to 
" reject heretics," iii. 10. This, however scanty it may be 
deemed, is sufficient to show that the episcopal office was 
peculiar, and invested with prerogatives belonging only to 
itself. 

With regard to the seven Asiatic churches, mentioned 
in the Apocalypse, we merely observe, that if " the angel" 
of each was only a presbyter, it follows that there was but 
one congregation of Christians in each city; — a thing im* 
probable in itself: but on such a supposition, how shall 
we dispose of Acts, xx. and of the labours of St. Paul at 
Ephesus, by the space of three years? We conclude, 
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therefore thai each or the seven angels was properly a 
bishop. 

If we view the Epistles to Timothy and Titus generally, 
and if we examine them minutely, giving to every expres- 
sion its real force, we shall conclude that the instructions 
and charges given them, and the duties enjoined on them, 
are strictly episcopal. Whatever they were in their per'- 
sonal qualifications, yet they stood for bishops; and re^ 
ceived, as church-governors, these charges, which were to 
be ordinary, and perpetual to all that should succeed in 
ecclesiastical administration.* We do not see how this 
can be justly controverted; and therefore we feel com* 
pelled to agree with those who look upon bishops as the 
authoritative spiritual rulers of their dioceses. They were 
deacons, evangelists, and presbyters ; but they were also, 
which was peculiar to themselves, angels, bishops, and 
apostles of the churches. 

2. Presbyters. 

The word " presbyter" is frequently used in the Scrip- 
tures ; but it does not occur many times in a strict eccle- 
siastical sense. We are at present concerned only with 
its use in the Acts and in six of the Epistles. '' Pres^ 
bytery" occurs in Acts, xxii. 6, and in 1 Tim. iv. 14. 
St. John calls himself " a presbyter," or elder, in his se- 
cond and third Epistles. St. Peter mentions ^' presbyters" 
twice, first Epistle, v. i. 5. St. James mentions them once, 
V. 14, " Let him call for the elders of the church." In the 
first Epistle to Timothy, chap. v. the word occurs thrice, v. 1, 
" Rebuke not an elder f v. 17, '' Let the elders that rule 
well be counted worthy, " &c. v. 19, " Against an elder re- 
ceive not an accusation," &c. In the Epistle to Titus it 
occurs once, i. 6, ** And ordained elders," &c. 

* Bishop Hairs Episcopacy, &c. p. 57. 
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In the Acts of the Apostles the word " presbyters/' or 
elders, occurs ten times, in its ecclesiastical meaning, or 
in reference to the Christian church. In chap. xi. 30, 
" And sent it to the elders by the hands/' &c. : xiv. 23, 
" And when they had ordained them elders in every 
church/' &c. ; xv. 2, 4, 6, 22, 23, where the elders of the 
church at Jerusalem are repeatedly mentioned ; xvi. 4, 
^'The decrees for to keep, that were ordained of the 
apostles and elders," &c. ; xx. 17, ^< And called the elders 
of the church," &c.; xxi. 18, "And all the elders were 
present." 

What do we infer from these passages, when taken in 
connexion with their context, and with what we have al- 
ready said concerning bishops ? We infer that the Presby- 
ters, on weighty occasions, acted with the apostles, but sub- 
ordinately to them; that Presbyters were ordained by 
the apostles and by bishops ; that Presbyters may have 
assisted on certain occasions in ordinations, but they did 
not ordain by any right of their own; that they were 
ministers over their respective charges, subject to the in- 
spection and authority of their bishops. They formed a 
separate order, superior to deacons and inferior to bishops ; 
for their labours extended only to their own flocks ; but 
the labours, superintendence, and authoritative rule of 
bishops extended over them and all the churches of a 
district. 

3. Deacons. 

On the subject of deacons very little is said in the New 
Testament. The verb, the abstract noun, and the con- 
crete noun occur each somewhat more than thirty times ; 
but the verb, we think, is only used thrice in its limited 
or ecclesiastical meaning; but there may be some room 
for doubt, as to its precise meanings in some other pas- 

o 
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ftagesy 1 Tim. iii. 10, ** Then let them use the office of a 
deacon*/' ver. 13, '' They that have used the office of a 
deacon;" 1 Pet. iv. 11, *' If any man minister," &c. ; but 
here the exact meaning may be questioned. 

The noun ^cai:o»'/a is used in the sense of service, or 
ministration, whether spiritual or temporal; and also in 
the sense of office — of the apostolical office; Acts, i. 17^ 
26, ** Received part of this ministry;" xx. 24, " Finish 
my course veith joy, and the ministry," kc.; xxi. 19, 
" Wrought among the gentiles by his ministry ;" Rom. xi« 
13, " I magnify mine office;" 2 Cor. iv. 1, " Seeing we 
have this ministry," &c. ; vi. 3, '' That the ministry be not 
blamed." 

The noun ^taKoroc, or deacon, means, simply of itself^ 
a minister, or doer of any service, in a general sense. St* 
Paul calls himself such, Eph. iii. 7; Col. i. 23; and 
Tychicus, Eph. vi. 21 ; and Epaphras, Col. i. 7 ; and 
Timothy, 1 Thess. iii. 2; 1 Tim. iv. 6. It occurs in its 
general sense, 1 Cor. iii. 5, '^ Ministers in whom ye be* 
iieved ;" 2 Cor. iii 6, '^ Made us ministers of the New Tes- 
tament ;" vi. 4, '* Approving ourselves as the ministers of 
God ;" xi. 15, 23, " If his ministers be transformed," &c. ; 
** Are they ministers of Christ?' In Rom.r xvi. 1, Phoebe 
is called a servant, or deaconess of the church. In 
Philipp. i. 1, mention is made of '* bishops and deacons." 
In 1 Ti?m. iii. 8, we read, '* Likewise must the deacons be 
grave;" and in ver. 12, " Let the deacons be the bus- 
bands," &e. 

What we collect from Acts, vi. 3, &c. is, that a number 
of men were looked out by the brethren, appointed by 
the apostles, and ordained by them with prayer and im- 
position of hands ; that their office was a temporal one, 
but that it was also ecclesiastical; for some of them 
preached, as Stephen, Acts, vi. 8, and Philipp. viii. 26. 
What is said of deacons, in 1 Tim. iri. 8 — 13, and espe- 
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cially in verse 13, strongly suggests the idea that they 
were ordained to sustain, etrictly speaking, the tuinisterial 
character. 

Such, then, is the testimony of the New Testament on 
this subject. It may be accounted scanty; and there 
may be minds whom it does not satisfy. But the plain 
question to be answered is simply this, Does the testi' 
mony which we have before us warrant our tbrming a dis- 
tinct idea of the practice and intention of the apostles, 
with regard to church polity 7 We answer in the affirma- 
tite. We would not urge the matter any further than 
the language and facts -of Scripture really justify. We 
would not resort to anything that is fenciful or question- 
able. We leave others, as intelligent and responsible be- 
ings, to make what conclusion they choose; but we 
readily avow our firm persuasion of the truth, and there- 
fore of the importance of the three following propositions 
or facts : — 

1. That bishops, from their very first appointment, had 
authority over presbyters, ordained ministers, and ruled 
over the church, maintaining the purity of doctrine, ex- 
pelling heresy, and upholding order and discipline ; 

2. That presbyters were ordained by the apostles, and 
then by bishops; but that they had no right in them- 
selves to ordain others ; nor had they authority over other 
presbyters : their office was to preach the gospel, and to 
superintend their own flocks : and, 

3. That deacons were ordained by the apostles 
then by bishops, for spritual and secular purposes 
that they were inferior to presbyters. 

Such, in our view, is the threefold conclusion to ' 
the candid and unbiassed mind will be led by the 
study of God's holy world; and though it may just 
hor bigotry, it will not find much room, it is presum 
to this subject, for the indulgence of latitudinari: 
c 2 
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It will hold with candour^ but yet with firmness, that the 
tri-partite ministry is that which has the strongest sanction 
of the revealed volume. 

With regard to the spirit of ecclesiastical polity, whe- 
ther we study the Old or the New Testament, no reflect- 
ing person, we think, can entertain a doubt as to its being 
a spirit of fixed and abiding order ; and implying, as 
such, gradation and subordination, authority and subjec- 
tion ; the diversity of parts, and the harmony of the whole. 
Let any persons account, if they choose, the solitary evi- 
dence of Scripture to be scanty, or vague, or unsatisfac- 
tory : yet, if it is any thing at all, it is sufficient to justify 
the remark, that ministerial parity is as alien from the 
spirit, directions, instructions, and facts of the word of Godr 
as it is from the sober dictates of man's common reason^ 
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CHAPTER HI. 



EVIDENCE OF ANTIQUITY. 



It has been remarked, in a work* of no ordinary noto- 
riety, that ^' there is no part, perhaps, of the eccle- 
siastical system which is not faintly traced in Scripture, 
and no part which is much more than faintly traced.'' 
This is certainly putting the Scriptural evidence sufEr 
ciently low; but admitting the justice of the estimate, k 
remains for us to examine the evidence of antiquity. 
When Christ and his apostles give us the text, well may 
the apostolical and universal church yield us the com- 
mentary, f A great difference must be made between the 
reasonings of the ancient fathers and their testimony. In 
the former we have full liberty, upon a candid and im- 
partial examination, to follow their conclusions, or to re- 
ject them, as we find them well or ill-grounded. But in 
the latter, since we look on them as men of probity, and 
such as would not willingly deceive us, we cannot deny 
them our assent, when they relate things done in their 
own times, or in the times of those with whom they con- 
versed. They who refuse to allow them this authority 
may with the same reason reject all histories whatever, j: 
Wishing to be as brief as possible, our extracts will be 



* Tracts for the Times, No. 8, p. 1. 
t Bishop HaU*8 Episcopacy, &c p. 63. t Potter, p. 173, 
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few. Those persons who wish to see this part of the sub- 
ject more fully illustrated^ may consult the works to which 
we have referred, or may yet refer. 

J. We begin with Clemens Romanus, (A. D. 66,) Bi- 
shop of Rome, from whom our extract must be rather 
long. — " Seeing, then, that these things are manifest unto 
us, we ought to take heed that, locking into the depths 
of divine knowledge, we do all things in order, whatsoever 
our Lord hath commanded us to do. That we perform our 
oiFerings and service to God at their appointed seasons ; 
for these He hath cominanded to be done, not rashly and 
disorderly, but at certain determinate times and hom«. He 
hath himself ordained, by his supreme will, both where and 
by what persons they are to be performed, that all things 
being piously done unto all well-pleasing, they may be 
acceptable unto his will. They, therefore, who make their 
oblations at the appointed seasons, are accepted and 
happy ; for they sin not, inasmuch as they obey the com- 
mandments of the Lord. For to the chief-priest his pecu- 
liar offices are given, and to the priests their own place is 
appointed, and to the Levites appertain their proper 
ministries ; and the layman is confined within the bounds 
of what is copnmanded to laymen. 

*' Let every one of you, brethren, bless God, in his pro» 
per station, with a good conscience, and with all gravity, 
not exceeding the rule of his service that is appointed to 
him. The daily sacrifices are not offered everywhere, nor 
the peace-offerings, nor the sacrifices appointed for sin^ 
and transgressions, but only in Jerusalem. And even then, 
they are not offered in every place, but only at the altar 
before the temple ; that which is offered being first dili- 
gently examined by the high^priest and the other 
ministers before mentioned. They, then, which do any 
thing not agreeable to his will are punished with death. 
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Consider^ brethren, that the greater the knowledge is 
which hath been vouchsafed to mb the greater is the dan* 
ger to which we are exposed. 

** The apostles have preached to us from our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Jesus Christ from God ; Christ, therefore, was sent 
by God, and the apostles by Christ. Thus both were or- 
derly sent by the will of God ; for having received their 
command, and being thoroughly assured by the resurrec- 
lion of our Lord Jesus Christ, and convinced by the word 
of God, with the fulness of the Holy Spirit, they went 
forth, proclaiming that the kingdom of God was at hand ; 
and thus preaching through countries, they appointed the 
first-fruits, (of their conversions) to be bishops and minis- 
ters over such as should afterwards believe, having first 
proved them by the Spirit. Nor was this any new thing, 
seeing that long before, it was written concerning bishops 
and deacons. For thus saith the Scripture, in a certain 
place, Isaiah, Ix. 17, '^ I will appoint their overseers (bi- 
shops) in righteousness, and their ministers (deacons) in 
faith." 

" And what wonder, if they to whom such a work was 
committed by God in Christ, established such an order of 
men as hath been mentioned, since even Moses, that happy 
and faithful servant in all his house, set down in the Holy 
Scriptures all things that were commanded him, &c. 

" So, likewise, our apostles knew, by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that contention would arise on account of the minis- 
try ; and, therefore, having a perfect knowledge of this, 
they appointed persons, as we have before said, and then 
gave a direction in what manner, when they should die, 
other chosen and approved men should succeed in their 
ministry. Wherefore we cannot think that those may be 
justly thrown out of their ministry, who were appointed by 
them, or afterwards chosen by other eminent men, with 
the consent of the whole church, and who have, with all 
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lowliness and innocency> ministered to the flock of Christ 
in peace^ and without self-interest, and have been for a 
long time commended by all." * 

2. Our next quotation is from Ignatius, (A. D. 116,) 
Bishop of Antioch. — " For, inasmuch as ye are subject to 
your bishop as to Jesus Christ, ye appear to me to live not 
after the manner of men, but according to Jesus Christ, 
who died for us, in order that, believing in his death, ye 
may escape death. It is therefore necessary that ye do 
nothing without your bishop, even as ye are wont ; and 
that ye be also subject to the presbytery as to the apostles 
of Jesus Christ, our hope, in whom, if we walk, we shall 
be found (in him,) The deacons also, as being the (mi-' 
nisters) of the mysteries of Jesus Christ, must by all 
means please all. For they are not the ministers of meat 
and drink, but of the church of God. Wherefore they 
^lust avoid all offences as (they would avoid) fire. 
In like manner let all reverence the deacons as Jesus 
Christ, and the bishop as the Father, and the presbyters as 
the council of God and the assembly of the apostles. 
Without thpse there is no church." f 

3, Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, (who suffered martyr- 
dom, A. D, 147,) is_ the next Father in order of time. — 
" Polycarp, and the presbyters that are with him, to the 
church of God which is at Philippi, mercy unto you and 
peace from God Almighty, and the Lord Jesus Christ our 
Saviour, be multiplied, Knowing, therefore, that God is 
not mocked, we pught tp walk worthy both of his com- 
mand and of bis glory. In like manner the deacons must . 
be blameless in the sight of his righteousness, as the mi- 
nisters of God in Christ, and not of men. Wherefore it 
is necessary that ye abstain from all theise things, being 
subject to the presbyters and deacons as unto God and 

^■■■' ■■- ■■ ■-■■■■- ■ ^ »■ ,■■ ■ . II p ■■l^ — m^ ^ ■■!■ ■ ^^.^^»^^— ^ p ■ ■■■ M I ■ 

^ Chevallier*s Translation of the E^pisjtleS| &c. p. 38 — 44f t lb. p. 96. 
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Christ. Let the elders (presbyters) also be compassion- 
ate, merciful to all/ bringing back such as are in. error, 
seeking out all those that are weak, not neglecting the 
widow, or the fatherless, or the poor." * 

4. In Irenseus, Bisop of Lyons, (A. D. 178,) we have tes- 
timony to the fact that the apostles consecrated bishops, and 
also that there was an uninterrupted succession of bishops 
from the apostolic age down to the time in which he him- 
self wrote. The passage is too long for citation here. 
In his fourth book he writes thus: — " Wherefore it be- 
hoves those who are presbyters in the church, to obey 
those who have the succession in the episcopate from the 
apostles/' " Paul, teaching, says, God has placed, first, 
apostles in the church; secondly, prophets; thirdly, 
teachers. Where, therefore, the graces of the Lord are 
placed, there it behoves us to learn the truth among those 
with whom is that succession in the church which is from 
the apostles." f 

4. The next Father to be quoted is Clemens Alexan- 
dfinus, a presbyter of the church of Alexandria, (A. D. 
104.) He not only mentions the several offices of bishop, 
presbyters, and desi.cons, ^s offices then in use, but that 
such offices existed in the times of the apostles. For ex- 
ample, in his Psedagogus, after having recommended, out 
of the Holy Scriptures, several Christian duties, he tells 
us, that '' Manifold instructions, appertaining to chosen 
characters, have been prescribed in the Holy Scriptures ; 
some appertaining to presbyters, spme to bishops, some to 
deacons, others to widows.*' In his Stromata, or Mis- 
cellanies, he speaks of presbyters *' who were honoured, 
not merely because they were presbyters, but by reason 
of their probity; that such a presbyter was justly ho- 

♦ Chevallier, p. 60, &c. 
t Mills* History of the Christian Priesthood, p. 282, 
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nouredi although he was not dignified with the chief seat ^ 
or the most eminent dignity in the church to which a pres- 
byter had not arrived/* " And since there are gradual 
advancements in the church, of bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons, I think that these are imitations of angelical 
glory." ♦ 

6. We now refer to Tertullian, a presbyter of Carthage, 
(A. D. 192.) — " At the same time that Tertullian bears 
testimony to the existence of a distinction between the 
clergy and laity, he bears testimony also to the existence 
of a distinction of orders among the clergy. One of his 
charges against the heretics is, that they neglected this 
distinction. " With them," he says, " one man is a 
bishop to-day, another to-morrow. He who is to-day a 
deacon will be to-morrow a reader ; he who is a priest to- 
day will to-morrow be a layman." In the tracts ^' de 
Baptismo" and " de Fuga in Persecutione," the three 
orders of bishops, priests, and deacons are enumerated to- 
gether ; and in the former the superiority of the bishop is 
expressly asserted. "-f* 

6. Our next quotation is from Origen, who flourished, 
(A. D. 230.) — ^*^ Beside these general debts there is a debt 
peculiar to widows who are maintained by the church; 
another to deacons ; another to presbyters ; and another to 
bishops, which is the greatest of all, and exacted by the 
Saviour of the whole church, who will severely punish the 
non-payment of it." " Honour parents as parents, bro- 
thei-s as brothers, sons as sons, bishops as bishops, presby- 
ters as presbyters, and deacons as deacons." % 

7. Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, who flourished about 
twenty years after Origen, makes frequent mention of three 
distinct orders of ministers, by apostolical institution, in 



* MiUs, p. 283. t Bishop Kaye on TertuUian, p. 232 ; see Mills, p. 284. 
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the primitive church, viz. bishops, presbyters, and dea- 
cons. He asserts that no man was ever consecrated a 
bishop who had not been ordained deacon and presbyter 
before ; that the power of ordination was peculiar and re- 
stricted to the episcopal order ; and that this order and 
office of episcopacy was instituted by Christ himself." * 

8. We will only further adduce the testimony of Euse- 
bius. Bishop of Caesarea, (A. D. 316.) — " After the most 
diligent search into the records of the church, (many of 
which were written . immediately after the apostolic age,) 
he not only positively speaks of the three orders of bi- 
shop, presbyter, and deacon, as having existed from thd 
earliest ages of Christianity ; but also gives us a list of 
the bishops who presided in the principal cities of the 
Roman empire, from the apostles down to his own 
time."t 



♦ Mills, p. 287. 

We cannot refrain from giving one quotation from Cyprian in the 
original. " Dominus noster, cujus prsecepta et monita observare debe- 
mus, episcopi honorem, et ecclesiae suae rationem disponens in evan- 
gelio loquitur, et dicit Petro : ' Ego tibi dico quia tu es Petrus,' &c. 
Inde per temporum et successionum vices episcoporum ordinatio, el 
ecclesise ratio decurrit, ut ecclesia super episcopos constituatur, et om- 
nis actus ecclesiae per eosdom pra^positos gubemetur." — EpUiola, xxvii. 

t MiUs, p. 290. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MODERN BVIDEKCE. 



Our limits forbid our offering any remarks on the preceding 
extracts from the primitive Fathers : we therefore proceed 
to give the evidence of a living writer, whose freedom from 
prejudice, in favour of the view which we are maintaining, 
will not, we apprehend, be questioned by the readers of 
his deeply-interesting work. We refer to " A History of 
the Church," &c., by the Rev. G. Waddington, M. A., 
published under the superintendence of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge." With his reason- 
ings we are not here coocemed : we adduce him only as a 
witness : — 

"It is certain that, from the moment in which the early 
churches obtained a definite shape and consistency, and 
assumed a permanent form of discipline ; as soon as the 
death of the last of the apostles had deprived them of the 
more immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit, and left 
them, under God's especial care and providence, to the 
uninspired direction of mere men; so soon had every 
church, respecting which we possess distinct information, 
adopted the episcopal form of government. ♦ 

" It is an undisputed fact, that the religious communi- 
ties of the Christian world universally admitted the super- 

* Page 20. 
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intendence of ministers, called bishops^ befoi'e the conclu- 
sion of the first century. 

" It is equally true that neither our Saviour nor his 
apostles have left any expi*ess and positive ordinances for 
the administration of the church. 

*^ It is also true that, in the earliest government of the 
first Christian society, that of Jerusalem, not the elders 
only, but the whole church, (Acts, xv.,) were associated 
with the apostles ; and it is even certain that the terms 
bishop, and elder or presbyter, were, in the first instance, 
and for a short period, sometimes used synonymously, and 
indiscriminately applied to the same order of the mi* 
nistry. 

'^ Hence these conclusions t 1. During the life-time of 
the apostles they were themselves the directors, or at least 
the presidents, of the church. 2. As long as they re- 
mained on earth it was not necessary, in all cases, to sub- 
ject the infant societies to the delegated authority of a 
superintendent, though the instances of Timothy and Ti- 
tus clearly prove that it was sometimes done. And, 3. 
As they were severally removed from the world some dis- 
tinguished brother was in such instance appointed to suc- 
ceed, not indeed to the name and inspiration, but to the 
ecclesiastical duties of the blessed teacher who had 
founded the church. * 

" The concurrence of ancient records confirm the last 
conclusion. The earliest church historians enumerate the 
first bishops of the churches of Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephe- 
sus, Smyrna, Alexandria, and Rome, and trace them in 
each case from the apostles. And thus it came^ to pass, 
that, for more than twenty years before the death of St. 
John, most of the considerable churches had gradually 
fallen under the presidency of a single person, entitled 

♦ Page 2h 
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bishop; and tbat^ after that eyent, there were certainly 
none which did not speedily follow the same name and 
system of administration. 

** No form of church-government now exists^ or could 
exist, accurately framed on the model of the earliest, since 
that was regulated by an inspired ministry, and enlight- 
ened by extraordinary gifts. The goyemment which im- 
mediately followed that earliest was episcopal. * 

'' It is quite certain that bishops began very early to 
assume the title of ** Successors of the Apostles/' which 
we find to have been done by Firmilian, Cyprian, and 
other bishops of Carthage. 

" We have yet made no mention of the deacons, who 
were the third order in the Episcopal Church. The word 
deacon means minister, and in that sense is sometimes 
applied to the office of the apostles ; but in a general 
sense only, since we are assured that the diaconal order 
was distinct, and instituted for a specific purpose. How- 
ever, it seems certain that, in the very beginning, the 
office of the deacons was not confined to the mere minis- 
try of the table, since we read that Stephen disputed pub- 
licly, on the Christian truth, vnth irresistible wisdom and 
Spirit; and, moreover, that 'he did great wonders and 
miracles among the people/ It is equally clear that at- 
tendance on the poor was for several centuries attached to 
it ; even after the office of treasurer was held by the bi- 
shop, the portion destined for charitable relief continued 
to pass through the hands of the deacon. It is not easy 
to ascertain the extent of their spiritual duties in the 
earliest church. Ignatius speaks of them with high 
respect, and in one place calls them ' Ministers of the 
mysteries of God.' Tertullian distinguishes them from 
the laity, together with bishops and presbyters. Cyprian 

* Page 20, note. 
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asserts that the apostles appointed them as /' Minis* 
ters of the episcopacy and church/' By the Nicene 
council they are designated as servants of the bishop. 
It is certain that they were ordained by the bishop alone, 
without any imposition of hands by presbyters ; that in 
some churches they were admitted to read the gospel, and 
that they univei*sally assisted in the distribution of the eu* 
charist, without any share in its consecration. Their early 
acknowledgment, as members of the ministry, is proved 
by their occasional presence in the original synods of the 
clergy. * 

" According to the earliest form of episcopal govern- 
ment it would appear that the bishop possessed little, 
if aiiy power in matters of discipline, except with the 
consent of the council of presbyters ; that the council 
possessed no sort of power, except in conjunction with 
him; and that, in affairs strictly spiritual, as the or- 
dination of the inferior clergy and the administration 
of the sacraments, especially that of baptism, he acted as 
some think with original, and certainly with independent 
authority. His office was for life, and the funds of the 
society were committed to his care and dispensation. Of 
most of the apostolical churches the first bishops were 
appointed by the apostles; of those not apostolical, the 
first presidents were, probably, the missionaries who 
founded them ; but on their death the choice of a suc- 
cessor devolved on the paembers of the society* In the 
election the people had an equal share with the presbyters 
and inferior clergy, without exception or distinction ; and 
it is clear that their right in the matter, was not barely 
testimonial, but judicial and elective. This appointment 
was final, requiring no confirmation from the civil power, 
or any superior prelate ; and thus, in the management of 

* Page, 22. 
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its internal affairs, every church was essentially inde- 
pendent of every other. * 

'' It appears probable (notwithstanding the silence of 
St. Paul on this subject, in his commission to Titus, i. 5) 
that, in the ceremony of ordination, even in the earliest 
church, the imposition of hands was performed by certain 
presbyters, in conjunction with the bishop; but the con- 
secration to the ministry was the act of the bishop only, 
through the power derived in the first instance from the 
apostles, and at no time claimed by any inferior order in 
the church. When Jerome and Chrysostom, in the fourth 
century, are endeavouring to exalt presbyterial almost to 
the level of episcopal authority, they agree in considering 
the power of ordination as constituting the grand, and, as 
they assert, the only distinction, f 

" The more important churches (at the beginning of 
the third century) were severally superintended by a bi- 
shop, possessed of a certain, but not very definite degree 
of authority, who ruled in concert with the body of pres- 
byters, and even consulted, on matters of great moment, 
the opinion of the whole assembly. The provincial sy- 
nods, composed of those bishops, assisted by a few pres- 
byters, now began to meet with great r^ularity, and to 
publish canons for the general ordination of 'ecclesiastical 
affairs. The metropolitans gradually rose in consequence. 
Their dignity seems to have been conferred for life ; but 
their legitimate power was confined to the calling and 
presiding in councils, and the fraternal admonition of of- 
fenders. J 

" The Novatians, who arose at Rome, (A. D. 250,) may 
be considered as the earliest body of ecclesiastical re- 
formers. There was yet no dissent on the subject of 
church-government. It was universally and undisputedly 

♦ Page 23. f lb. 23, note. $ lb. 33. 
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episcopal. Even the reformer, Novatian, after his expul^ 
sion from the church, assumed the direction of his own 
rigid sect under the title of bishop ; and if any dissatis- 
faction had existed, as to the established method of di- 
recting the church, it would certainly hiave displayed itself 
on the occasion of a schism which entirely respected mat^ 
ters of practice and discipline."''^ 

Thus far our extracts from Mr. Waddington's " His- 
tory of the Church/' In reference to the last of them, w;e 
may add a short quotation from Bishop Hall, (p^ 103.) 
" Yea," says he, ^* which is most remarkable, even those 
factions which divided themselves from the church, as the 
Arians, Novatians, Donatists, yet still held themselves to 
the government of their bishops. It was their question 
whether this or that man should be their bishop : it was 
never questioned whether they should have any bishops 
at all." 

We conclude these extracts by one quotation from Cal- 
vin, as given by Hooker, book vii. chap vi. sect. 9. " Mr. 
Calvin himself, though an enemy unto regiment by bishops, 
doth, notwithstanding, confess that in the old time the 
ministers which had charge to teach, chose of their com- 
pany one in every city, to whom they appropriated the 
title of bishop, lest equality should breed dissension. He 
added further, that look what duty the Roman Consul 
did execute in proposing matters unto the senate, in ask- 
ing their opinions, in directing them by advice, admo- 
nition, exhortation, in guiding actions (auctoritaie sudj by 
his own authority, and in seeing that performed which 
was with common consent agreed on, the like charge had 
the bishop in the assembly of other ministers.**' f Thus 
much Calvin, being forced by the evidence of truth to 
grant, doth yet deny the bishops to have been so in au- 

* Page 70, 71* + Calvin's Instit lib. iv. c. 4. sect. 2. 
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thority, at the fir^t, as to b6ar rule over other ministers ; 
wherein \(rhat rule he doth mean T know not. But if the 
bishop were so far in dignity above other ministers, as the 
consul of Rome, for their year, above other senators, it is 
as much as we require. And undoubtedly, if, as the 
consul of Rome, so the bishop in the church of Christ had 
such authority, as both to direct other ministers, and 
to see that every of them should observe that which 
their coihmon coiisent had agreed on, how this could be 
done by the bishop not bearing rule over them, for mine 
own part I must acknowledge that my poor conceit is not 
able to comprehend." 
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CHAPTER V, 



CONCLUSION. 



Wb confine our attention entirely to that one point which 
it is the object of these pages to illustrate and establish ; 
and, therefore, we are not at all concerned, at present, 
.with any of those matters which are referred to in several 
of the extracts from the primitive fathers and from the 
modern historian of the church. From the preceding 
. statement, then, we think it undeniable, that the episcopal 
mode of church polity is that to whjch we ' must give a 
^decided preference, if we ^llow Scripture and antiquity 
to be our guidjes. For our preference of it, and subjec- 
tion to it, we have solid reasons ; for here we see order, — 
an order which we discover in the whole of the inspired 
volume, and which was attended to by the primitive 
^church, both in the case of the prthodox and of schis- 
matics. 

Every thing relative to the polity of the Jewish cijurch 
was regulated by directions given expressly by God him- 
self: the Jew bad the fullest confidence in it, aiiid could 
not violate it with impunity. And can it be supposed 
that God has left the ChristiaA church in such a state as 
to be, so to speak, a victim to the ingenuity, fplly, caprice, 
presumption, and innoyation of all thjB tribes of men 
through all ages? ]s it reasonable to suppose that the 
God of order would minutely settle the affairs of a limited 
and j^emporary ipstitution^ and^yet leave the, universal an4 
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enduring church to be liable to all the confusion, de^ 
formity, and ineflSciency to which it must be exposed, if 
any individual, or number of individuals, is to propose laws 
and rules for its regulation at their own will ? 

But, unless we be egregiously mistaken, we see a clear 
and well-defined order in the Scriptures; although, we 
admit, there is no absolute injunction for its adoption. We 
see the conduct of our Lord in this matter, who acted on 
the Jewish model. In his conduct, words, and appoint- 
ments we have the line which he marked out, the provision 
that he made for the regulation of his church. We then 
consider the conduct of the apostles ; and, so far as we 
can trace it, we see that they walked in his steps, followed 
his example, and acted in the spirit of his previous pro- 
ceedings. In the next place we examine the conduct of the 
primitive Christians ; and we find, both from their own writ- 
ings and from the testimony of modern church historians, 
that they followed up, and acted upbn the examples and the 
rules which the apostles had given them. We have, theii, 
as a matter of undeniable fact, three orders of ministers, 
both in the Jewish and Christian churches; and if that 
mode of polity must be presumed to be the best which 
approaches nearest to the rules, practice, and spirit of the 
Holy Volume, we do not see how it is possible to deny, 
that episcopacy is the polity which is indisputably en- 
titled to our adoption, esteem, and attachment. And we 
are utterly at a loss to discover what warrant we have for 
preferring human and late inventions to divine and ancient 
institutions. Can we presume to suppose, that we know 
better than our ever-living Head what sort of polity ought 
to be maintained in his church ? 

" The church," says Bishop Davenant, " is the house- 
hold of God ; nor has any person a right to interfere 
in it in any way; but all things are to be done ac- 
cording to the arrangement of God himself. So the 
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apostle observes to the Hebrews, chap. v. 4, * No man 
taketh this honour unto himself, but he that is called of 
God, as was Aaron.' We learn from the word * econo- 
my,' or * dispensation,' Col. i. 25, that the church is 
like a family ; that God is the master of this family ; that 
the apostles, the bishops, the presbyters, and the deacons 
are the servants and ministers of God, in carrying on the 
business of the family. 

" Since in every arrangement, and the management of 
every family, it is requisite that there should be ord^r, not 
only with respect to the service itself, but also with re- 
spect to the servants themselves, if they are numerous ; it 
is evident those are disturbers of the church of God, 
and endanger this economy, who endeavour to introduce 
equality of ministers into the church ; for * order,' 
according to the correct definition of the schoolmen, 
is, ^ the distribution of similar and dissimilar things, as- 
signing to each its proper place ;' and wherever there is a 
plurality without order, confusion immediately arises. Now, 
according to the arrangement and economy of God, one 
is appointed bishop, others are ordained presbyters, 
others deacons: nor ought those who are placed in infe- 
rior situations to assume those functions which belong to 
their superiors. For the Lord himself of the family gave 
some apostles, and some evangelists, and others pastors 
and teachers, Eph. iv. 11; and in place of those it was 
his will that ministers should be substituted for ever„ dis- 
tinct in their proper orders."* 

Having examined historical evidence, we might pro- 
ceed to reason on the unity of the church, so emphatically 
spoken of by our blessed Lord and by the apostle Paul. 
We might discuss the advantage and necessity of order, 
and the incalculable evils of disunion and disorder. But, 

* Allport's TranslatioD, yoL i. p. 296.. 
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omitting all this^ we rest in the conclusion that it is our 
imperative duty, as we regard the word of God as our in- 
structor and rule of conduct, and, as we consult the wel- 
fare of Christ's church and the salvation of souls, to uphold 
and maintain the episcopal polity with wisdom, decision, 
firmness, and charity. We say with charity ; for it may be 
remarked by some, that, if our view be correct and our 
conclusion just, the ministers of the episcopal church are 
an uncharitable order of men, unless their kindness of 
heart neutralize the tendency of their logic; for if they 
carry out their principle to its result, they unchurch all 
nations and all parties of Christians who are not Episco- 
palians. We have already condemned "ultraism" of 
every sort ; and we can only remark here, that if any of 
our sentiments expel charity from our bosoms, either those 
sentiments are wrong, or, if true, we hold them in a wrong 
manner. We readily admit the exalted piety of many 
Christians of various denominations ; and our disapproba- 
tion of their ecclesiastical regimen, does not diminish in us 
our love of them as the true disciples of Christ. 

Our opponents may say to us, " After all, you can show 
us no clear and positive injunction in Scripture on the 
subject of church polity : all that you advance is only de- 
duction, though illustrated by a few facts and by an- 
tiquity ; we do not consider this as equivalent to an ex- 
press command ; and therefore we feel ourselves at liberty 
to reject your notions, and to entertain those which are 
very different from them." If they speak to us to this 
effect we can only lament their determination : we think 
them very mistaken : we are decidedly of opinion that 
they reject, and most unreasonably too, all those grounds 
and rules of reasoning which belong to the subject, and 
all that authority, divine and human, to which, as intelli- 
gent beings, they ought to submit: we consider them 
guilty of *' ultraism," with regard to the unquestioned 
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rights of private judgment, for man may possibly make a 
pernicious idol of his own reason. But still, with all their 
false reasoning and injurious mistakes, since they desire 
the honour of Christ and the salvation of men, we cannot 
think or speak of them uncharitably. 

We think that we reason on a right ground, Scripture 
and antiquity ; we think that we make fair and clear deduc- 
tions from them ; and we also think that those deductions 
possess a binding authority, although we canrrot adduce a 
positive or absolute command. We consider it more safe 
to follow the presumed mind of God than to follow the 
inventions of men. And we know that our views have a 
direct tendency to unity and all its blessings ; while it is 
evident that those of our opponents lead to disunion with 
its consequent evils. If the church may become two, 
why not two hundred or two thousand, until it become, 
ultimately, no church at all ? We fear that the disunion 
prevailing among Christians, by the various modes of 
church polity which have been devised, is connected with 
no small measure of guilt, persuaded, as we are, that 
these modes owe their origin, not to impartial inquiry, 
sober meditation, and a just recollection of our nature, 
condition, and duty, but to some of the worst passions of 
the human heart, and worst vagaries of the human mind. 

The order which God has appointed in his church is 
that which must be productive of the greatest good. 
The best things, indeed, have been and are abused ; but 
their abuse is no argument that they are not the best. 
Imperfection belongs to man, and it marks all his pro- 
ceedings. But having examined what is of divine ap- 
pointment, or what is most agreeable to the divine will, 
not as presumed but as revealed, our business is to adopt 
it, to cleave to it, and to act in all respects consistently with 
it. However, as the advocates of episcopacy, we may be 
misunderstood or calumniated, we are anxious to avoid 
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two extremes, — that of laxity, i^diich leads to indifFerencei 
liberalism, and confusion;, and that of exclusiveness^ which 
leads to bigotry, intolerance, and uncharitableness — ^things 
which do not belong to the gospel of Christ, and which 
ought not to be found in any who profess to receire it. 
If we err, we need not be ashamed of our error; for it 
only consists in preferring what we account the will of 
God to self-will ; and sure we are, that, however self-will 
may be exercised by man in this probationary state, it 
will have no sphere of action beyond the grave. 

It is the design of these pages merely to state the fact, 
with regard to the visible frame-work of the church of 
Christ. It may be asked, why we attach so much im- 
portance to the subject, and are so decided in favour of 
episcopacy ? To this we briefly answer. We do not think 
church polity an unimportant or indifferent question. We 
consider the church to be a body, of which Christ is the 
head ; and from whom all blessings ai'e derived which are 
essential to the life, strength, and health of the body. 
We are also of opinion, that Christ has settled the instru- 
mental, means by which spiritual blessings are communis 
cated to the church. Of these means human beings are 
one class ; the treasure is in earthen vessels. We do not 
say that he confines himself to these means; for fact 
contradicts this ; but we say that he has instituted a 
threefold order of ministers as agents for the perfecting 
of the saints. What Christ may do, and is pleased to do, 
out of his own institution, may be matter of observation, 
but is no subject for reasoning. We think ourselves sa- 
credly bound to follow the divine institution ; for we then 
act under the warrant of Scripture ; we preserve, as far as 
in us lies, the unity of Christ's mystical body ; and we 
may, as devout believers, confidently expect the promised 
blessings in our ministrations. The further we depart 
feom Scripture, and the more we yield to our own self-will^ 
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the less ground have we for hoping that our labours are 
pleasing to God^ or will be accompanied with his blessing. 
The Scriptures put before us inestimable blessings and a 
visible system of means ; and we think that we are more 
likely to receive the former when we correctly attend to 
the latter; so that the church which has the purest polity^ 
may be expected to be the most prosperous church. 

It must suffice to have glanced at this deep, extensive, 
and important subject. Our conclusion, then, is this; 
episcopacy is that church polity which is most agreeable 
to the whole of Scripture — ^to its letter and spirit ; — ^which 
is most consonant with man's reason and with man's na- 
ture ; and which is most conducive to the glory of God, the 
prosperity of the church, and the real benefit of all men. 
If episcopacy were improved as it might be, by the clei^ 
and the laity, it is not too much to say that we should 
have before our eyes, in the church on earth, an image of 
the church in heaven ; where, if light diffuses its brightest 
beams, and love bums with its purest ardour, and holiness 
shines with its unsullied beauty, order also prevails with 
its equitable and unchangeable regulations, marshalling 
the hosts of the glorified, and preserving universal har- 
mony. 



THE END. 



Jnceph Ritikcrby, Pirinterj Sherbourn Lane. 
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